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Ixii Journal of the Anthropological Society. 

From the Society — Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Part I, No. 1, 1868; Part II, No. 3, 1868. 
From the Society — Proceedings of the Philosophical Society, Glasgow, 

1867-8. 
From the Authoh — Natural History of Man, Africa : Eev. J. G. 

Wood. 

FOR THE MUSEUM. 

From E. B. N. Walkeb, Esq. — Photographs of Girls of the Aku 
Tribe, Lagos, W. Africa. Photographs of Mandingos, Sierra 
Leone, W. Africa. 

From C. C. Blake, Esq. — Two Pictures of Formosan Skulls. 

Sir Duncan Gibb read a paper " On the Character of the Voice in 
the Nations of Asia and Africa, contrasted with that in the Nations 
of Europe" ; but before reading it he explained, with the aid of se- 
veral large coloured diagrams, the different organs of the throat which 
contribute to the production of articulate speech, pointing out par- 
ticularly the difference in the position of the ventricles in the throat 
of the Negro from their position in Europeans. He then proceeded 
to read the paper, of which the following is an abstract. 

[Abstract.] 
The subject was quite new, and difficult to handle from the com- 
paratively few facts bearing upon it ; the author, however, trusted to 
these and to his general experience in its elucidation. The voice of 
the Chinese and Japanese was of low power, feeble compass, and whining 
in its tone, possessing at times a sort of metallic twang. Among the 
natives of Tartary, Thibet, and Mongolia, the voice was stronger, 
louder, more powerful, yet still partaking of the metallic twang ; the 
female voice was not inferior in power to that of the male sex ; the 
metallic and deafening tones of the voice in those peoples were a well- 
marked and distinctive peculiarity. In India and Birmah, the voice 
was generally soft and very feminine, not so powerful as shrill ; the 
natives of the hills had a more robust voice than those in the plains, 
— the former possessing a somewhat metallic twang, and the latter, a 
plaintive and whining tone. In Africa, the Negro was taken as the 
type, whose larynx was of intermediate proportions between the Chi- 
nese and Tartars, but differed from all other races of mankind in 
certain peculiarities, which the author described. The Negro wanted 
vocal power in whatever part of the world he was placed, but pos- 
sessed the elements of a bellowing or roaring voice, — a deafening 
noisy sound, without harmony or distinctness. In speaking, the 
voice was smooth and harmonious, or rough and husky. Considered 
generally, the various nations of Europe possessed strong, powerful, 
sonorous, and clear voices ; variations as to character and tone might 
and did exist, but, as a rule, they all agreed in power, full compass, 
range, clearness, and loudness of sound. The German had the most 
powerful voice in Europe, for reasons which the author gave ; but in 
strength of voice he must yield to the Tartar, who, without exception, 
has the most powerful voice in the world. The condition of the 
larynx, with the length of the vocal chords, and other circumstances 
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bearing on the subject in the various nations of the three great con- 
tinents, were considered, and the reasons given for the general con- 
clusions arrived at. 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to the author of the 
paper, — 

Mr. Pike said that he was able, from his knowledge of the Germans, 
to confirm every word that had been said respecting their voices. 
There was not the least doubt that, in ordinary conversation, they 
had the loudest voices of any people in Europe, and he considered 
that fact to have a connection with the German character. Mr. Pike 
mentioned, as an illustration of the loud voices of the Germans, that 
he had frequently noticed, when on the continent, that in rooms 
where there was a mixture of Germans and English present, the din 
of the German voices quite overpowered the buzz of English conver- 
sation, and was almost deafening. In that opinion he was confirmed 
by an American, who expressed his admiration of the superior modu- 
lation of the English voice. Mr. Pike, however, thought that the 
difference in voice, between the Germans and the English, was to be 
attributed as much to difference of mental constitution as to difference 
of vocal organs ; and he thought the same difference showed itself in 
the profuse use of emphatic marks and typographical display in Ger- 
man publications. They emphasised all facts, making little distinc- 
tion between those that were important, and those that were insigni- 
ficant. Mr. Pike referred to a paper he had read some years ago 
before this Society, pointing out the difference between the mental 
characteristics of Germans and Englishmen, — the Germans showing 
a greater diligence in the acquisition of facts and the English a 
greater aptitude for generalisation and construction. There was, 
however, sometimes great confusion produced by not distinguishing- 
Germans proper from German Jews, the latter being quite distinct ; 
and he wished that distinction had been noticed in the paper. A 
very large proportion of the so-called Germans who had become 
famous were Jews. He thought there was a correlation, on the one 
hand, between the delight in the acquisition of mere facts, the love of 
emphasis carried to excess, and so defeating itself, the loudness of the 
voice, and the breadth of the head ; and on the other hand, between 
length of head, and the power of grouping facts in accordance with 
principles, of inventing, of constructing, and of modulating the voice 
so as to agree with the ideas to be expressed. The German Jews 
were distinct in the shape of the head, as well as in the character of 
the voice, from Germans proper. He believed that the Tartars had 
very short heads, and the Germans also ; and both nations were 
similar in the strength of their voices. The English, on the other 
hand, had long heads, and less obtrusive voices, with more modulation. 
Sir D. Gibb's paper confirmed his opinion that there was a correlation 
between the voice and the mental constitution. 

Dr. Carter Blake remarked on the difficulty which the Negroes 
and mixed races in Central America experience in pronouncing Eng- 
lish and Spanish, while they pronounce French with great facility. 
The Spanish v the}' do not pronounce as a Spaniard would, like a vari- 
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ation of the b, but as a direct coarse b. He conceived there might be 
some relationship between the thick lips of the Negro and the diffi- 
culty of uttering labial sounds. They had also great difficulty in 
pronouncing the Spanish j like the Greek x» but sounded it like 
le. These difficulties were experienced alike by Negroes of pure blood 
and by Mulattoes, "while they had no difficulty in pronouncing the 
vowels of the French language ; the French u, in particular, they 
pronounced more correctly than most Englishmen could do. The 
" Caribs" of the Mosquito coast talk a mixture of French and of harsh 
native, frequently Wulwa, language ; yet they change from the one 
to the other with a facility which few Englishmen could rival, though 
the English and Spanish they cannot speak with accuracy, which he 
attributed to some anatomical peculiarity. 

Dr. Eowdon considered that Sir Duncan Gibb attached too much 
importance to the anatomical construction of the larynx, and too 
little to other parts that were essential to voice. The nasal organs, 
for instance, had a wonderful influence on the voice ; and there was 
gi'eat advantage in having large powers of inspiration and expiration, 
which had a marked influence on the voice. Great differences were 
perceived in the voices of the inhabitants of different counties in 
England. It would be desirable to consider how far these differences 
were affected by differences in the construction of the larynx, to 
establish any safe conclusions ; and he thought the conclusions arrived 
at in this paper were not borne out by the statement of facts. 

Mr. Mackenzie doubted whether the Germans had a louder voice 
than other Europeans ; and he differed from Mr. Pike as to the re- 
lation between the loudness of voice and mental constitution. He 
thought the difference depended more on the manner of living. He 
differed from the opinion that the Germans indulge in too much 
emphasis ; and he observed also that their articulation was more dis- 
tinct than that of other nations. 

Dr. Charnock said he had some acquaintance with most of the 
peoples of Europe, and the loudest voices that he knew of w r ere those 
of the Venetians and the Neapolitans. The term Tatar was very 
vague, there being thirty or forty different denominations of Tatars. 
When at Kasan, on the Volga, which was partly inhabited by Kip- 
tshak Tatars, he did not notice anything peculiar about the voice of 
the people. Nothing had been said as to the lungs, which were, no 
doubt, important organs in relation to the strength of the voice. He 
thought the voice increased as you went from east to west, the voice 
of the Germans being more powerful than that of the Asiatics • while 
that of the Americans was more powerful still. 

Mr. MoGeigob Allan thought that the paper did not do justice to 
the Negro, who had a most musical voice, — so musical, indeed, that 
a Negro cotdd almost be distinguished by his voice alone. It was 
not the loudness of the voice but the pitch of it that made a man 
the best heard. As to the Germans, he questioned their speaking so 
loudly as had been asserted : for they smoked too much to speak 
loudly, though they used longer sentences than the English. Eefer 
ring again to the voice of the Negro, Mr. Allan said that its musical 
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character showed that he was far removed from the ape ; which animal 
uttered a sound that was extremely harsh and dissonant. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath thanked Sir Duncan Gibb for the valu- 
able papers he had contributed to the Society on the human throat. 
In the jjresent one, he should have preferred entering more fully into 
the consideration of the four parts which were specially required for 
articulation, viz., the lips, the tongue, the throat, and the palate, — ■ 
particularly the power of the tongue. Mr. Pike had suggested that 
the length or the roundness of the shape of the head was an indication 
of certain peculiarities of voice; and if that suggestion were adopted, 
they should have to bring in also the human mind on the subject, 
and it would have to be further divided. By considering all these 
divisions of it, they might, no doubt, learn much as to the character 
of races ; but what was the value of race-character, after all ? If it 
were merely accepted as a fact, that difference of voice indicated dif- 
ference of race, they would learn little ; but the mind went back to 
distant times, and the subject would become interesting if race cha- 
racteristics led to the origins of people. He believed it would be 
found that all European nations were once Tartars, and dumb, 
and that an Aryan race arrived among them, who taught them speech. 
Given one race, with such powers as suggested, whose attention was 
directed to modulation of the voice, that race would arrive earlier at 
the acquirement of useful sjjeech than any other, and the rest of 
Europe would ultimately acquire the same. 

Mr. G. Campbell said that his inrpression, after a long residence in 
India, was that the voice of the Indians was very good, and, like that 
of Europeans, capable of being very well modulated. He had had 
great opportunities of noticing the voices of the Bengalese when 
speaking the English language in the law coui'ts in India, and he 
considered their facility in the use of English was marvellous ; and 
their voices were as strong as those of Englishmen, in proportion to 
physical strength. The exactness with which they pronounced Eng- 
lish words was superior to that of any European race, except the 
Low-Germans of the north, which was the more extraordinary as they 
had not the free social intercourse with English people which many 
foreigners possess, having been merely taught it in schools. He sug- 
gested that it was worthy of inquiry whether the capacity for pro- 
nouncing correctly English words, evinced by these Indians, was not 
one more proof of their relationship to ourselves, and might not pos- 
sibly point to a closer relationship to ourselves and the North Germans 
than to the other races of Europe. 

Mr. Jones said he had been for many months associated with a 
mulatto who, in outward appearance, resembled a negro, and who spoke 
the most polished English, and he spoke also French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German. 

Dr. King observed that it was a very original paper, and he believed 
it was the first time that the organs of the voice had been considered 
as characteristics of race. The voice was, indeed, a distinguishing- 
character in several races, and he adduced, as an instance, the click of 
the Bushman, which was very peculiar and produced several different 
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sounds. The Esquimaux, again, were uniformly ventriloquists ; there 
must be some peculiar organisation to give that remarkable power 
which all, more or less, possessed, and some to an extraordinary degree. 
The Indian races of America also possessed great power in modulating 
their voices, which enabled them to imitate correctly the calls of all 
animals. 

Sir Duncan Gibb, in replying to the remarks on his paper, said that 
many of the speakers had confounded the elements of speech with the 
voice, the character of which was a totally different thing from the 
capacity of speaking different languages. In considering the power of 
the voice they must not only take into consideration the bellows action 
of the lungs, which would have little effect in producing modulated 
sounds but for the formation and structure of the larynx. Sir Duncan 
Gibb referred to the diagrams to explain further his observations on 
the voice of the negro, the sound of which, owing to the peculiar 
position of the ventricles, could not be reverberated to the same extent 
as in the cavern-shaped ventricles of Eurojieans. It was the anatomical 
peculiarities of the larynx which regulated the character of the voice 
in varioiis peoples. In the Chinese the voice of the men approached 
that of the females, because the larynx was shallower than in Europeans. 
As to the Tartars, in speaking of them he referred to all the races 
which possess the same character of voice ; and those of Russia, 
alluded to by Dr. Charnock, must have lost some of their powers of 
voice. The pronunciation of certain letters with ease and of others 
with difficulty, mentioned by Dr. Carter Blake, was a peculiarity that 
did not affect the strength of the voice. He agreed with Dr. Campbell 
in his remarks on the natives of India, which applied to the females 
as well as to the males, as was noticed in the paper. With regard to 
the elements of speech, referrred to by Mr. Heath, there was no doubt 
that speech depended on combined influence of the various parts 
alluded to, but it was difficult to take them into consideration separately, 
when considering the question of the voice in general. 

Dr. Carter Blake, F.G.S., Hon. F.A.S.L., made a communica- 
tion on the skull, jaw, and limb -characters afforded by the speci- 
mens recently discovered at Cro-Magnon (Les Ej r zies), France, and 
contrasted them with those of similar, and in one case greater, age 
from the Belgian bone-caves. He pointed out that whilst the Bel- 
gian caves afforded evidence of man in some degree pithecoid, yet, on 
the whole, exaggerating the characters of the lower Sclavonian races ; 
the French remains were entirely sui generis, and were those of men 
who, although presenting some simial characters, yet, in cerebral ca- 
pacity, were superior to most existing races, and in some respects re- 
sembled the Celtic crania of the present day. 

The Meeting was then adjourned till the 5th of January. 



